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the electrical Fire, combined wwith Magnetie. 


| VESTINA'S PREFACK, . 


Addreſſed to the Reader of her Laue 


Ladies ad Gentlemen! * 


ue, 1 was employed 8 nine. 
whole days, in ihe. pleafing but. Mam. 
matory bufanſs of obſerving and regiftering. 


the capermgs, rencounters, and other curious. 


effefts produced by the vivid flimulatzons 'of 


Efftuvia, Atherial Eſſences,  Aromatit. 
Odours, and other balmy——invigorating 
Influences, (of which I have the Direction. 
and over which I have the honor to prefide) 
on Pigeons, Cocks, Capons, . Geats, Spar- 


rows, and Tartle-deves, (ile reſult of theſe 


curious experiments I may hereafter Javer 
the world with) I took up a little old Boat, 
from among ſome others, which Chance, or 


the Junior Pri of the Temple had thrown 


in my way. In this little Book the anonymous 
Author treated on the nature and effetFs of 


Love, but in fo whinfical and un ſatisfaFory 
a Way, 


bo 


VEsSTINA'S PREFACE. 


os, anchor bo. gorge 
of ludicrous —philoſophic—Parody upon 
to play as it were on the ſame 2 
digeft and cammit to writing, my-0wn 2 | 
ery of Love ; ar, if you pleaſe, my new . 
Phibleby of the Univerſal Pain! I did 
fo : and on ſubmitting my Manuſcript 10 the 
mnſpeftion- and correttions of the High Pricft 
of the Temple, he threw the whole into the 
form of an Oration or Lecture, and immedi- 
ately called a Chuncil of the other Priefls and 
Vaals, in which it was determined to dife 
patch Geg, Magog, Cupid, Venus, and 
 Priapus ! ta invite the Votaries of Love, 
* Luft, Beauty, Purity, and Pleaſure to our 
Hl Temple | and that I fhould publicly deliver 
_ + om the RS Te! A th 
Auſpices of ' Hymen and under the full 
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Done at che Hymencal Temple, in e 

che gth Day of December, in the Year of 
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NATURE and EFFECTS * 
LOVE, BEAUTY, & 


: 
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s GENTLEMEN! 
"ATURE, ever ſupremely 


— anxioufly attentive 
to her own . preſervation, by the re- 
production of every thing in the uni- 
verſe, —hath implanted, — hath intimate- 
ly interwoven with every fibre, and 
with every particle of matter of which 
animal bodies are compoſed, certain 
principles which ſtimulate them; with 
an abſolute—with a- ſweetly irreſiſtible 
force, to produce, and conſequently to 
B per- 


perpetuate their kind: — and fo very 
powerfully does this principle or pro- 
penſity operate in the human ſpecies, 
that it frequently gains the aſcendancy 
over their boaſted reaſon, — and ſome- 
times overcomes even the love of life 
itſelf.— What this deeply rooted prin- 
ciple,—this ſweet irreſiſtibly impelling 
force is, - how it operates, the effects 
it produces, and how it may in any de- 
gree be ſubjected to the gontroul of 


reaſon, ſhall this evening, be the very 


intereſting, —the ſupremely delightful 
ſubjects of entertainment to our ald 
glow g inf! ! 


— 4500 | W e ! affidities, and 
elective attractions of bodies; and 
among the numberleſs and very won- 
derful attractions, repulſions, ſympa- 
thies, and antipathies which we obſetve 
in the various bodies and principles 
which compote. the great circle of na- 


<Q | ture, 


. 12 ; 
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ture, LOVE I or that unſurmountable 5 


inclination the ſexes | have for each 
other, and which - compels them to 
give themſelves, what I may call, tem- 
poral immortality, may juſtly be looked 
upon as the very maſter-piece of that 
divine wiſdom which is manifeſted in 
the conſtruction and ceconomy... of the 
whole viſible creation — and it is 
this paſſion, this impulſe, — this in- 
ſtinct.— this charming, inexpreſſible 
ſomewhat, which I undertake to ex 
plain, and to aſſign the true, philoſo- 
phical, nay, demonſtrable cauſes of. 
My theory, Gentlemen ! you will 
find entirely new, and, I truſt, per- 
fectly rational and ſatisfactory: but, as 
no new hypotheſis can be built on any 
other foundation than on the ruins of 
ſome other ſyſtem, I ſhall begin with 
a very flight review of the opinions of 
the. moſt celebrated of thoſe Philoſo- 
N 11s £25; phers 
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phers who have treated on this ſub- 
jet, which I ſhall ſet in ſuch clear 


and true lights, as IE to ex pole 


their abſurdity. 


But, as I' demoliſh - thoſe whimſical 


and Gothic ſtructures, only with a 


view of building an elegant and ſub- 


ſtantial modern edifice ; when I have 


exploded thoſe ſyſtems, I will lay the. 


foundation of my own, which ſhall 


be on the notion of the actual exiſtence 


of an inviſible magnetico- electrical fire 


or efluvium, conſtantly circulating in, 


and exhaling from human bodies. 


Now this ſubtile vivifying principle, I 
hold to ſubſiſt in a greater or ſmaller 
quantity, and in a more or leſs active 


| ſtate, in every human body, from the 


firſt moment of its exiſtence, | to the 
laſt moment of its life. 


Accord- 


According to my Hypotheſis, J hold 
that before a certain age, (I mean that 
of puberty) this magnetico- electrical 
effluvium is in its negative or minus 
ſtate, but tending inceſſantly to a cer- 
tain point of maturity or perfection, 
which we call puberty ; at that critical 
time it has attained'to its plus, poſitive, 
or active ſtate ; and from that period, 
(tho? it continues for many years active 
and vigorous) yet inſenſibly declining, 
(for nothing in nature ſtands ſtill, even 
for a moment) and continually ſtriving 

or pantmg, more or leſs ardently, to- 
wards its own re- creation or renovation 3; 
or, in other words, violently ſti- 
mulating or inciting us to co-operate | 
with the great eternally fixt, and uni- 
verſal law of nature, by producing, 
propelling, or as it were, paſbing for- 

-ward, new generations in the great 
incomprehenfible circle of (exiſtence. | 


Thus, 


— — 2 
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Thus much, Gentlemen! and at 
this early, ſtage of the Lecture, I have 
thought neceſſary to hint concerning 
my new Theory, —of the grand ani- 
mating principle, the all- mighty agent! 
which, hereafter, as I advance in 
1 curious and very intereſting en- 
quiry, 1 may call, indifterently,—the 
magnetico· electrical fire or effluvium,— 
the pabulum of pleaſure,—the eſſence 
of eat ang, 5 Wr of My: | 
pars 
To atzempt 2 3 ſo ny to 1 
monſtrate to our clumſy ſenſes,—this 
vital principle !—this ſubtile matter !— 
the magnetico- electrical effluvium !— 
which 1 ſhall have the honour of con- 
vincing you, Gentlemen, is the real, 
the EVER-LIVING cauſe of what we 
call LOVE or to adopt the words of 
the Prince of our Britiſh Poets, —of that, \ 


Which thro' certain frainers well rein d, 
Is gentle Love, and charms all womankind. 


I fay 


n 

I fay, Gentlemen, to anklyſe this won 
derful principle, ſo as to render it de- 
monſtrable, would be as vain and im- 
poſlible, as to give a fixt, ſpecific, and 
intelligible definition of the paſſion itſelf 
to thoſe who have never felt it in full deli. 
rium. No.—Love muſt be FELT ;—it 
cannot be by words |/eelmgly defined. 
It is too delicate, too exquiſite, —too 
divine a power to be ſubject to groſſer 
demonſtrations. How cold and van 
would it be for me to ſay, that Love is 
a certain affection of the ſoul and body, 
which impels them to unite themſelves 
to, —nky, 10 devour and aſſimilate to their | 
inmoſt parts, an object of the ſame ſpe> 
_ cies, which appears ſweet, fit, and beau- 
tiful to them. But, how very inſuffi- 
cient is this cold definition, to expreſs 
what paſſes within us, when Love! 
that ſweet enthuſiaſm, that almighty 
power, — whom Gods! and all mankind 
uy: !— hath taken poſſeſſion of our 
fouls; 


ES 


_ ſouls. No. Perſons of lively ſenſibi⸗ 


lities | of body and ſoul, who actually 

have been in love, muſt have perfect 

ideas of it and to thoſe whoſe expe- 

Tience.can ſuggeſt nothing on the ſub- 

your 0 es purpoſe could 1; {peak * 
14 2 , 

To. fuck, highs 16 any | ſuch exiſt! 
logical definitions, and even demonſtra- 
tion itſelf, would be as unintelligible as 
paſſion ;—they muſt be as incapable of | 
reaſoning, as, infenſible of Ive, All 
our knowledge in that elegant, —in that 
noble, in that charming paſſion ! muſt 


be the reſult of experience, and of an 
organization of our whole frame, happy, 


—free,—open,—vivid,—and. vibratory ! 
—— Thoſe tender intereſting impreſ- 


| fions,—thoſe ſoft melting ebullitions of 


the heart, —thoſe ſweet inquietudes,— 


thoſe reſtleſs—cager—tranſporting faſ- 


cinations of the ſoul ! can never 
never be expreſſed. No. Nature ! ever 
young, 
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Voung, —ſmiling liberty, and ardent- 
trembling ſenſibility ! are the choſen' 
| handmaids of Love !—the great Teach- 
ers of true pleaſure ho in the ears 
of her favorite votaries are continually 
. - exclaiming with the 2 Porr * 


at tay foal wha ſouls each 1 6 
Where Love is liberty, and Nature uu: ; 


All then is full, poſſeſſing and poſſeſy'd, 1 
No eraving void left aching in the—Freaf T9 i 
Ev'n thought meets thought, e er from the lips it 


. | part, 
And each warm wiſh 'prings mutual from the 
Heart. 


But, Gentlemen ! it was not my deſign 
to give a deſcription of Love: No.—l 
mean only to enquire into its origin. 
Nature has taken care that the paſſion 
itſelf ſhould be pretty well known, 
and pretty univerſally felt ;—tho' the 
cauſes that produce it, have hitherto - 
been wrapt in obſcurity. But, thanks 
to God ! that the ſun of ſcience. now 


1 
11 1 bi oh" in our intelleQual 1 
| Phere 116 mounts faſt towards 1 
meridian altitude !—the buds of Cites 
are opened 1—the flowers expand !— 
the fruits appear !—new WORLDS 
are diſcovered Land it was reſerved _ 
for the Genius of the Britiſh Hymeneal 
Teniple to explain, clucidate, and, to 
render perfectly demonſtrable the latent 
cauſes of this admirable paſſion 
this band of the univerſe !—this ſweetly | 
abſolute: miſtreſs this deſpotic ſove- 


reign of the human race 


If the true edu? of that which we - 
call luſt, love, inclination, ſympathetid 
affection, or whatever other name 'we 
may expreſs it by, has not ſooner been 
diſcovered, or mote fatisfaQtgtily ex 
plained, it ought by no means to be 
attributed to neglect. Many ori ate 
ternpted this important diſcovery, —— 

175 a curious and moſt. intereſting de- 
TOES 12, mon ®ra- 
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monſtration, but with how ſmall A 
degree of ſucceſs, 1 will leave this 


learned and. * audience deter. 


mine. C; ee ied” 
There bas always been, | and tf therg | 
always, will be, a conſiderable number 
of maddening romantic lovers, tranſ- 
ported with the fury- of enthuſiaſm, 
and agitated with boiling blood, who, 
when once poſſeſſed of the affections and 
of the perſon of a Hoe. woman, give 
themſelves up to the enjoyment of the 
delicious ſeaſt, as they call it, without 
taking any ſort of trouble to enquire 
into the cau ſes. which have produced 
this paſſion of love 1 in their own, or in 
their beloved's breaſt... On the other 
hand, there are, tis. ad. men of a 
quite contrary caſt, men, I mean, 'who, 
from a natural frigidity of conſtitution, 
(or from certain early unnatural prac- 
tices) never think at all about the 1 mat- 


is C1 
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ter,—nay, who are incapable of pene- 
trating, or of diving deep into any thing; 
—and who conſider the ladies as only 
beautiful figures placed in the world by 


way of ornament,—or as delightful 


flowers, formed merely to variegate 
and enrich the colouring of the uni- 
verſe ! Of thoſe pitiable wretches, 
who in the genial ſeaſon, let pleaſure 
ſlip thro' their fingers, I will not de- 
ſcend to ſpeak :——nor dwell even for 


a moment on thoſe airy frivolous vo- 


luptuaries, who eſteem women as agree- 


able nonſenſical toys, pour paſſer le temps, 
nor yet on thoſe dull men, 


thoſe ſour fellows, who harbour the 


degrading idea, of. women. being only 
intended for the procreation, and ne- 
ceſſary continuation of the human ſpe- 
cies :—— No. But we will go on to 
remark, that there have been lovers of 
a  flow,—ſpeculating,—preaching caſt, 
in all ages, and in every country, un- 


if 
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1e I except your Hibernian heroes, who 
do not, it ſeems, prate over their work, 
when they have bufineſs before them ; 
there are, I ſay, men of that flow, 
ſpeculative, preaching turn, who, no 
| ſooner feel their heart agitated, and 
their breaſt inflamed by this genial fire, 

than they ſet about making an analyſis 
of it, examining its nature and cauſes, 
and vainly attempting to diſcover its 
ſource, and to controul its force. 


The ſubject of love, therefore, has 
employed the attention, - and furniſhed 
ample matter of diſquiſition to the 
_ philoſophical and learned world in all 
ages, and in moſt countries ; but, as 
it hath been a maxim among philoſo- 
phers, that two ſhould never think 

alike, they have all broached new hy- 
| potheſes, and invented different ſyſtems, 2 
new fables have been built on old fa- 
bles, and, in a word, all have been 
eee noto- 


( 14 ) 
notoriouſly, and rn miſtaken 1 in 


their own way. 


3 I proceed, Gentlemen ! to a 
full and brilliant explanation of my 
new ſyſtem of love, founded, as I 
have already hinted, on the actual ex- 
iſtence of a magnetico- electrical fire or 
effluvium, emaning continually from 
human bodies, —it will be equally 
curious and neceſſary for me to take a 
ſhort review of thoſe ſyſtems or opi- 
nions, which have hitherto obtained; 
confining myſelf however, to the 
cou ſideration of thoſe that have been 
moſt univerſally received, and as have 
made moſt noiſe in the world. 


According to the great Plato, then, 
Gentlemen ! a deep and lively repre- 
ſentation of the BEAUTIFUL, occu- 
pies a principal place among all the 
ideas which are innate, or originally 

implanted,” 
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implanted, or impreſſed on the human 
ſoul. The image, for example, of a 
handſome, deſirable man, is, by the 
God of nature impreſſed on 4 woman's 
ſoul; and the image of a beautiful, 
lovely woman, is impreſſed, in a more 
or leſs lively manner, on 55 "ns of 
every man. | 511 1500 


According to Plato, therefore,- and 
his diſciples, the paſſion of love is pro- 
duced in the following manner; A per- 
ſon is preſented to our ſight, the image 
of this perſon having paſſed thro' the 
organs of viſion, offers itſelf to the 
ſoul ; the ſoul having ſaluted it, (for 
the human foul was originally very 
ſociable and polite) contemplates it, 
examines it, and in a moment, yes, 
with inconceivable facility, compares it 
with thoſe ideas of beauty, which it 
received from the Deity, at its original 
infuſion into the body. If this exter- 
; | nal 
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nal image proves courteous, and reſem- 


bles the internal infuſed image, the 
ſoul of the beholder is immediately 


ſeized with the love of it, and this re- 


ſemblance is the ſecret or occult cauſe 
of the paſſion of Love. But, if the 


image of the external object, ſhould 


differ from our internal impreſſions or 
perceptions of beauty. this want of 
relation, — this diſſonance, offends the 
ſoul more or leſs, and produces aver- 


ſion, hatred, or indifference, 


But to illuſtrate this ſyſtem of Plato's 
more familiarly. Suppoſe that a Lady 


very highly celebrated for beauty and 


elegance, but wiſe enough not to ſhew 
herſelf too often, too openly, nor too 
many of her charms, was expected 
every moment in an aſſembly- room, 
or, if you pleaſe, in this room. Her 
arrival at length is announced. The 
attention of every perſon preſeit is ex- 

cited. 


6 
cited. The hearts of the Gentlemen 
beat. Their imaginations throb. Their 
blood boils und every one in an 
inſtant recalls to his imagination, in a 
more or leſs. lively manner, according 
to bis, age, conſtitution, or complex- 
ion, that model or impreſſion of the 
beautiful which he received at his cre- 
ation. The doors are nom thrown 
open. The Lady glides into the room. 
Smiling with ineffable grace and ſweet- 
neſs, ſhe ſalutes the company, and 
handed by the politeſt Gentleman in 
the, room, ſhe bounds ſweeetly and 
lightly on that electrical Throne. See! 
her SOUL. in ſerene majeſty ſits on her 
lovely eguntenance, with a complexien 
paintzd by the maſterly, by the aui- 
mating hand of natute i alternately 
her; ſoul ſmiles in her eyes, in gentle 
ſalutations to the company r ſports! 
on her lips, breathing that mediftucus 
ee milky that QELESTIAL 

» WET. 
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SWEETNESS, with which a certain 
Evorite dovetlike Adtreſs, charms-and 


bewitehes an een world. li bold 


K. 


- The Abend company eager ly and at- 
OAT conſider her, and eaeh com- 
pares her to this innate model of the 
beautiful Within them. The Lecture 
being concluded, (for ſhe is too polite, 
too angelical, to ledve ts: ſooner) the 
riſes: | ſhe: ſmiles: and every feature of 
her: lovely countenance} burſting as It 
were, and gverflowihg”' with milky 
goodneſs, ant with celeſtial gratulations, 
ſhe retires. Welt What impreffion 
has! the tmade dir the Audience 1 Why; 
ſhe has, as: 16; were, 'bewitched” and 
tranſported ſome ; charmed and delights 
ed others; pleaſed a third claſs; diſ- 
ꝑleaſed 2 fourth; and made no impreſ- 
hou, at all on many. What can be/the/ 
reaſon of all this Why, according to 
e the! Ladies: image appeared c- 
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ſome perſons. in the room, perfecti) 
conformable to the portrait of Beautyly 
harmony, and lovelineſs, delineated on 
their ſouls at their creation, by the fin- 
ger of Omnipotence itſelf the Lady 
therefore pleated, delighted, charmed 
them. Her image appeared. otherwiſe, 
or quite different to others ofthe: com- 
pany, they, conſequently, | diſliked | 
ber: and the reaſon. why ſhe appeared 
indifferent to the reſt of the company 
is, becauſe the reſemblance: of the 
images is not confiderable enough to 
produce love. or inclination; and the 
difference is too inconſiderable to pro- 


duce averſion; indifference: therefore in 
them, was the conſequence. ; 29%OL CY 


When any object therefore in nature 
appears beautiful to us, tis becauſe its 
image, which is communicated to our 
ſoul by the channel of the ſenſes, 
proyes ſwee tl y conformable to that 

D 2 which 
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which is painted, or impreſſed on our 
imagination; and this tune 4 or 
1 ue produces Love. 


But, Gentlemen, it is obvious at firſt 
Gght, that this ſyſtem of the Platonifts 
is liable to many objections. Eve body 
will allow, that it is poſſible, a at diffe- 


rent periods of our life, to love ſeveral 


different perſons, and even perſons of 
the moſt oppoſite figures and diſpoſitions. 
If this be granted, I would aſk, how fo 
many different perſons, fo very unlike 
each other, can all bear a cordial, exact, 
and ſinking likeneſs, to the innate or 
infuſed image of the beautiful in n 


ho loves tem. . 


1 The amours of Plato himſelf, if we 
may believe ſome hiſtorians, furniſh us 


with proofs of the poffibility of loving, 


not only Fwory different perſons at diffe- 
rent periods of our life, —but even of 
ui 1 


= ) 


vin RR, Kfferent in: at the 
fame time. And here, Gentlemen ! 1 by 
the way we may obſerve, how aſtoniſh- 
ing the; caprices of love are !—for it is 
well known that the divine Plato, in 
the midſt of the charming and brilliant 
ſociety which ſurrounded him, and 
among the beauties he loved, and was 
beloved by, became deſperately ena- 
moured, it ſeems of a toothleſs old wo- 
man. Now it cannot be denied, but 
that it is as natural for a philoſopher to 
be in love, and to be as exquiſitely ſuſ- 

ceptible of that paſſion as any other 

n: But how ſo great a man, and 
ſo good a judge of beauty as Plato, could 
place his affections, and make choice of 
ſo ſuperannuated a miſtreſs is, what 1 
can no way account for. Could he 
poſſibly ſay that the loves, the ſmiles, 
and the graces, {ported in her wrinkles ?. 
—or that it was honey or ambroſial balm 
that bedewed her lips !—Was it, in the 

1 name 
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ame of wonder ! upon her dry and 
faded, and we may preſume, clammy 
and cadaverous lips, that he found thoſe 
pure, balmy and ſweetly inflaming kiſſes, 
of which that amorous old fellow has 
given us. ſo lively a deſcription !—of 
which he faid, that his ſoul flew, and 
hovered, and fluttered on his lips, the 
more eagerly to devour, —and the longer 
and more intenſely to reliſh and enjoy 
the pleaſure of them Theſe, and 
many other objections that might be 
adduced, ſet the abſurdity of the great 
Plato's ſyſtem, in the cleareſt light. 


= 


No one has ever denied but that Ari- 
ſtotle was at once the greateſt philoſo- 
pher, and the greateſt wrangler of the 
age in which he lived. That fly old 
fellow attempted to treat on every ſub- 
ject; but when he talked of what he 
did not underſtand, he took the precau- , 


tion of ſpeaking in terms of philoſo- 
"oP 


| ( 2; ) 
phil” jargon, o very ce | that he 
made himſelf quite unintelligible. His 
reputation however Was eſtabliſhed, — 
and the world adored his very obſcurity. 
Ile knew nothing at all about the 
origin of Love; but he was very defirous 
of being thought to know it,-—and 
therefore he ſpoke- of it: but he did - 
not there ſpeak obſcurely enough. Un- 
luckily for him, his readers have gueſſed 
his meaning. Ile tells us, that 2 | 
love of the beautiful, is an inftin& ; im- | 
planted in us by Nature; and to obviate 
all objections, he has created two kinds 
of N ature, —namely, the ſpecific, which 
inſpires mankind in general; : and the 
individual Nature, wich inſpires each 
man or wofnan in particular; By 
the inſtin& which we receive from r 
Te nature, we love the beautiful i in * 
general, and by the impulſes we receive 
from our particular Nature, we love 
this or that beauty in particular, 


Were 


(a) 


Were I to aſk Ariſtotle the fon why 
I love that . Gentleman. more than any 
other of the charming fellows in, the 
room, he would anſwer me, that it is 
my particular my individual Nature, 
that determines me. Were I to alk the 
Royal College of Phyſicians, why I ſleep 
with one of my eyes almoſt open, 
muſing on the heads of their canes, and 
bemming, they would tell me, it is 
becauſe I don't ſhut; f it. T he anſwer of 
the ancient, philoſopher, and that-of our 
modern College, are, no Pr ip bes very 
ſatisfaQtory. 7 


* 
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bat; in r order, „ TY to eſtabliſh 
my ſyſtem, I muſt firſt overthrow. and 
demoliſh every other. 1 mult even de- 
throne Love, and no longer confſider 
him with the numerous and nonſenſical 
tribe of Poets fad. , as a ie 5 
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I will not attempt fo far to impoſe on 
the enlightened underſtandings of this 
numerous, polite,. and truly reſpectable 
company, as to repreſent Love as an 
arch little God, with his eyes covered, — 
and his pofteriors bare, —clapping a pair 
of wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver 
on his back, and a bow and arrow in his 
hands, —and i in this trim, turn him looſe 
to pierce your innocent and unſuſpecting 
hearts, and to ſet the world, as it were 
on fire !—nor will I call him the greateſt 
or the leaſt of the Gods, — the kindeſt, 
or the eruelleſt of the Deities, accord 
ing to the favours or injuries I may be 
ſuppoſed to have received from him, I 
will not be ſo abſurd as to adopt any of 
the extravagancies of the heathen My- 
thology ; nor affect to be thought learned 
or ſhrewd, by finding out uſeful and 
important myſteries in thoſe venerable 
reveries : nor will I preſume to take 
up -your time, Gentlemen-! in telling 

ER vou 
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you that Love is repreſented blind, be- 
cauſe he often pierces a worthy heart, 
with a ſhaft from an unworthy object; 
or naked, only becauſe it could never be 
agreed what ſort of, dreſs ſuited. him 
beſt, . conſidering the ſu rprizing con- 
queſts he makes among perſons of every 
rank. Love (like the rich) finding 
admittance every where, — under the 
robes of royalty, the Nun's yeil, - the 
Monk's cowl,-—the Citizen's wig, and 
the Quaker s cloak: or, I might aſſert, 
that Love is repreſented naked, only, 
becauſe his ardent votaries, who Gorifice 
at every altar! impoveriſh | themſelves, 
regardleſs of the precious all- bleſſing 


beniſon of the beggar, — and ſooner or 


later, environ'd with ſorrows, bend down 
like a bow, and become blind and naked 
like blundering Cupid, their rene 
ous- Oo ꝗ—z.z——X— — 
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But, turning our eyes, Gentlemen 
from the darkneſs of antiquity, let us 
review for a moment the moſt eminent 
of the modern philoſophers, I mean the 
celebrated Deſcartes, than whom, no 
man had ever a warmer, —a livelier, or a 
more luxuriant imagination; nor was 
any man perhaps ever leſs ſucceſsful in 
finding out truth. Among a variety of 
other ſubjects, Deſcartes has treated on 
the paſſion of Love. His hypotheſis of 
Love, as well as upon moſt other ſub- 
jects, has ſcarce any merit but that of 
being an ingenious, or a brilliant fiction. 
| He has done however conſiderable fer- 


vice to Philoſophy, as he certainly was 


the firſt who dared to ſhake off the yoke 
of the ancients, and break thro' the ſu- 
perſtitious reverence for-their authority. 
Aided by a lively imagination, and an 
enterpriſing genius, he was not a man 
to be impoſed on ;—accordingly he has 
declared his ſentiments of them pretty 


E 2 openly. 


689 
openly. © There is nothing, ſays he, 
in which the deficiency and nonſenſical» 
neſs of the ſciences left us by the an- 
cients appears more manifeſtly abſurd, 
than by what they have ſaid of the paſ- 
ſions. What they have told us concern- 
ing them, is ſo vague and trivial, and 
in many reſpects ſo unworthy of credit, 
that I have no hopes of coming at the 
truth, except by ſhunning altogether the 
paths which they have taken,” —As 1 
love, for my own part, to be excentric 
in almoſt every thing, I muſt own 1 
was delighted with the ſprightly French- 
man, when I ſaw him conſidering things 
after a quite different manner from the 
reſt of mankind ; I was pleaſed with his 
boldneſs, and could not help forming 
an exalted idea of the diſcoveries that 
might have been expected from ſo ſub- 
lime a genius. But how much, Gen- 
tlemen !—how very much, was I diſ- 
appointed when I found that renowned 

| Philoſopher | 
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Philoſopher explaining moſt chimerj- 

_ cally, that ardent—that eagerly reſtleſz 
deſire, which attracts and impels us ſo 
forcibly, ſo irfſiſtably—ſo furiauſſy I 
might have ſaid, to unite ourſelves to a | 
beloved object. He tells us very 

| gravely, that nature hath made certain 
impreſſions on the brain, which, at 2 
particular age, make men and women 
conſider themſelves as defective, and as 
it were, only one half of a whole, which 
is to be completed by a conjunction v with 
a perſon of the other ſex ;—inſoruch, 
that the acquiſition. of the other half, is 
confuſedly repreſented by nature, to our 
imagination and ſenſes, as the greateſt 
PN. bleſſing we can enjoy. 


| 11 ſprings the longing,—the ar- 
dent defire of procuring. this bleſſing, 
and fecuring the ſole and excluſive poſ- 
| ſeſſion. of it; and this deſire or paſſion 
we call Love. And here, by the way, 


; | we 


- 
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we may obſerve, that from this notion 
of the French Philoſopher, perhaps aroſe 


the cuſtom of calling a man's wife—his 
other half. 


It is very probable that nature might 
have ſuggeſted to Monſieur Deſcartes 
that he was an unfiniſhed Being, and 
that he was not ſo complete a man by 
balf as he ſhould have been; I hope, 
however, that no Gentleman in this 
company has the leaſt ſcruple on that 
head ; but that every Gentleman here, 


finds himſelf a compleat whole; and 


that nature has forgot to impreſs thoſe 
traces of defectiveneſs on his brain 
which Deſcartes ſpeaks of; and more- 
over, that, every Gentleman in this 
great and brilliant aſſembly finds him- 
felf as capable of loving, as theſe beau- 


tiful ladies are ſuſceptible of that ſweet, 
gentle, generous paſſion, and as they 


are 


UE ih 


are worthy of king beloved, and made 
ſupremely happy! 2 8 


But this great Philoſopher, ſo much 
fam'd for perſpicuity, and who declared 
that he would never admit any thing 
but what could be clearly demonſtrated, 
or at leaſt diſtinctly conceived, has in 
this inſtance at leaſt, departed from 
himſelf, and betrayed the groſſeſt in- 
conſiſtency ; and being unable to extri- 
cate himſelf from the labyrinth in which 
he was entangled, he was | compelled 
thus to mangle the human, ſpecies, and 
to reduce men and women to ſo many 
halves. 


In treating of Love, Deſcartes not 


only fails of that preciſion and evidence 


which convince us of the reality of 
things, , but he even falls into. the 
opinion of thoſe very men whom he 
| has, taken ſuch pains. to deride, and 
WE ts. whom 


( 32 
whom he repreſehts as 4 rague and 
ſuperficial in their reaſoning in a 
word, he has fallen into the opinion of 
the ancients. For, in Plato, we find 
the opinion of Deſcartes amplified and 
inſiſted upon in the moſt circumſtantial 
manner. , oa Hons by 

Au be you, Gentlemen! muſt recol- 
lect, that according to Plato, man and 
woman were not formerly two diſtinct 
and ſeparate Beings as they are at pre- 
ſent. No. Originally they were joined 
together and made but one; and the 
creature under that form was called 
Androgine. The earth was a long time 
inhabited i ſeems by thoſe Androgines ; 
but in proceſs of time, the race dege- 
nerating, and being at laſt arrived to 
the higheſt pitch of corruption, inſo- 
much, that they carried their Mſolence 
and preſumption. ſo far -as to revolt 


againſt the Deity,—to declare a fort of 
independancy, . 


C Þ 8 
independency,—and Even to attempt to 


ſcale heayen. The Creator incenſed at 
the perverſe and preſumptuous machi- 


nations of thoſe depraved Beings, 0. 


ſolved tô puniſh them in the angſt 
ſignal, and moſt exemplary; manner; 


but Mill . preſerving ſome remains of 


_ . mpatſion 1 for the unhappy race, he 
did not chuſe utterly to exterminate 
them; but reſolved to humble them, 
by reducing them to a ſtate of weak- 
neſs / and icmbecility. A ſpirit of de- 
ſtruction, or the deſtroying Angel, here- 
upon deſcended from heaven, and lay- 
ing hold of the Androgines, cut reagh 
of them into two portions, one of 
which he called man, and the other 
woman. At re- uniting the extremities 


of the fleſh and ſkin, he turned wards 
into the body of what we call the 
female, certain parts, which be leſt 
pendulous in the other half, which We 
call the male ;—and faſtening up the 

F | inciſed 
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inciſed ſkin about the middle of the 


body, very curiouſly formed that little 


circle which is called the navel. The 
Deity thought proper it ſeems, that 


they ſhould both receive this mark; 


and that they ſhould have it continually 
before their eyes, as a ſign of his ven- 


geance; to the end that the remem- 


Prance of it might keep them within 
tlie bounds of their duty, and prevent 
them from expoſing themſelves à ſecond 
time to the terrible effects of his wrath, 
which would certainly have proved fatal 
to them. God preſerve us therefore, 


from ever taking it into our heads to ſcale 


heaven again; for the God of Plato 


would not fail to ſend forth his deſtroy- 
ing Angel againſt us, who would cer- 
tainly cleave us in two the ſecond time; 
ſo that each of theſe halves, would then 
be reduced to one eye, one ear, one 
n one leg, and ſo on; and in this 

| manner 
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manner we would all . cripples;: 
fon the, reſt of our days: b 2 nb $4460 
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old fable, only the halves of what they 
had before been, were ſenſibly affected 
at their imperfection, and have always 
ſince, as is. very natural, entertaingd an 
ardent deſire 7 | /beathe with bein natural 
covering, parts exguiſite ſenſibility, of 
which ſheathing the avenging ſpirit had 
cruelly; deprived them; or, in other 
words, they entertained; an ardent deſire 
to re- unite themſelves to their correſ- 
ponding halves eee found again 
in the women. ! WILIA avi 25, R 


As for the ladies, they, ons their 
part, as is like wiſe very natural, long, 
tis thought, ſtill mote. earneſtly for 
this re- union; and, as the weaker, half, 
to embrace, what is pertainly the VERY 
uin SLAF F, and the principal com- 

5 F 2 fort 
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fort of their life. This ſenſibility, and 
theſe deſires, deſcending to their chil- 
dren, have at laſt reached us, and will 
without doubt, be tranſmitted 185 us to 
the moſt rn «044d 11 la 
"Fs Fo PEY 9018 WHT 

© Is pals this, Gentlemen! preciſely 
the ſyſtem of Deſcartes For my 
part, all the difference I can find be- 


tween them, is, that what Plato ſaid 


in jeſt, the Frenchman maintained in 
good earneſt. From the ſame ſource, 
the one has derived a fable, the other 


| a ſyſtem: : but the fable and the ſyſ- 


tem are of equab worth; and the one 
has as much reality as the other. 


But, let us make ſome allowance 
for the. brilliant” vivacity of à French- 
man's imagination and ſtrive” for a 

moment to enter more deeply into his 
ſyſtem! Let us ſuppoſe with him, that 
Nature. ſuggeſts to us all that ave! are 
1474 2 * but 
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but halves, and that ſhe pbir 
us, where we may find out 
ing halves. Thus the eartb -avered) 
with ſolitary portions,” and theſe pors: 
tions are always uneaſy, always in 
motion, and tending; perpetually - and 
violently to their re- union. To chances 
it would ſeem, belongs the work of 
re- joining theſe ſevered pieces; for the 
halves it is very well knowu, do not 
always. perfectly ſuit each other; and 
greatly to be pitied is that man, who 
not knowing that which was the beſt 
adapted to him, unites himſelf to ano- 
ther that was not made for him, com- 
poſing a diſharmonious ſyſtem, badly 
put together, which nature diſavows 
and abhors, but which the unnatural, 
impolitic rigor, of our laws, detains 
in a forced, jarring, unproducting union, 
—deſtitute of all pleaſure, the poor 
man exclaiming with the Poet, Non 
60 bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina 
6 rer nb 

an 1 | Alas ! 
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Mas I-—that all halves do not har- 
mbnize; and conſpire happily together, 
qur poor hearts daily experience. We 
are buffeted about, between our paſſions 
and our deſtiny. A natural tendenoy 
ſtrongly impels us on one fide,—and: 
am invincible averſion as ſtrongly repels 
us on the other. O! that I was poſ- 
ſeſſed of this woman, cries a Lover, 
in the warmth of his paſſion : but 


death would be more ſupportable to 


me than to be united to that. 


| - "Tho, Gonvicaaes?' we by Sade 


i nature, two ſorts of deſire; one in- 
determinate; by which it diſpofes each. 
of / us to rejoin our half; the other 
determinate, by which it prepoſſeffes 
us in favour of one particular half, 


and makes us give it, with eager-exult- 


mg fondnefs, the preference to all 
others.” For example, J have a ſtrong 
perfuaſion- that” I am only the half of 

a Whole. 
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a whole. This perſuaſion agitates me, 
and makes me ardently deſire a unien 
with the portion that is wanting to 
me; ſo that with an imagination 
inflamed, and a heart agitated, I - fre» 
quent the Opera, the Play, the Mall, 
and the Temple of Hymen, in apes 
of that other e E ie 


Now altho' every man I meet may 
be con ſidered as à portion of that 
whole, whereof I make but à part; 
vet, I look about me; I examine on 
all ſides; at laſt I make a choice, and 
my heart fondly attaches itſelf to him, 
who of all thoſe [portions ſeems to be 
the beſt adapted to mine. gut, 
why did it not attach itſelf to the firſt 
that preſented himſelf to my fight? 
what biafſes me to chuſe one rather 
than another? What are thaſe cauſes 
of agreement which I fancy to myſelf ? 
The opinion of Deſcartes is as fol- 


lows ; 
/ = 
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lows; Tho' a man, ſays he, ſees 
many perſons of the other ſex, he 
does not therefore wiſh for many at the 
fame time; ſince Nature never ſug- 
geſted to us that we want more than 
one half. But how vague, how unſa- 
tisfactory is this explanation — the 
following, I preſume, Gentlemen! 
you will find a better ;——namely, 
that I have obſerved ſomething in that 
Gentleman, to whom my heart has 
; attached itſelf, ' which pleaſes me more 
I, than what I have ſeen in any, or in all 
1 of the others. This makes my ſoul 
= feel for him alone, the whole force of 
that inclination which it received from 
Nature, and which influences it to 
ſeek, to thirſt, to pant after that bleſ- 
ſing which nature repreſents to it, as 
the moſt exquiſite it can enjoy, as the 
greateſt it can poſſibly poſſeſs. 


, * 
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But to go (farther, and to explain 
this ſtill, more familiarly. Is my rival 
preferred Alt is, becauſe the Gentle- 
man 1 love, has found or remarked 
ſomething in her which pleaſes him 
more than any thing he has {cen in me. 
This is only ſaying ſhe pleaſes, becauſe 
ſhe pleaſes. But what is it, that ſtrikes 
in her! — What are the attractions 
which captivate him The chief 
attraction, ſays Deſcartes, conſiſts in 
the perfections we imagine exiſt in a 
perſon of the other fex. But who 
can conceive but of two ſorts of per- 
fection, the one corporeal, which we 
call Beauty; and which comtmuniecates 
0 itſelf to the ſoul thro! the organs of 
ſanſe 1, and the other ſpiritual, which 
regards the qualities of the mind, — the 
diſpoſition of the heart, and every 
thing that is conveyed to the ſoul * 
reaſon, and its internal operations. 


G But, 


10 

+ Gentlemen ! altho the influ- 
lee of perſonal beauty is obviouſly 
very great, yet, a certain ingenious 
Author, (Akenſide, in his firſt Book 
of the Pleaſures of the Imagination) 
ſeems to be of opinion, that all beauty 
may be reduced to that of Us mind. 


Mind! Mind alone ! bear witneſs 3 heav'i n, 

The living fountain in itſelf contains 

Of beauteous and ſublime ! —here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the Graces! here eattiron'd. | 
_ Celeſtial Venus! wich divineſt airs, 
| Invites the foul to neyer-fading joy? 


3 

- There are many, I am ſenſible, whofe 
ſentiments concur! with thofe of this 
Author; but, for my own part, the“ 
I am abundantly ſenſible how very 
highly perſonal charms: are exalted and 
animated by thoſe of the mind, yet 1 
apprehend that the diviſion il habe doe 
given. is founded in nature.: 


None 
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None of you, Gentlemen! will deny; 
but that perſonal beauty has ſomething 
in it ſo very ſtriking, and ſo deſirable, 
that it can neyer fail to gain upon the 
eye in a certain degree; but unleſs it 
is animated or combined with, mental 
beauty or excellence, it will ſeldom find 
its way, or make any laſting impreſ- 
ſion on the heart. 


| But, lange as it may ſound, the 
curious ſyſtem Which I. will now have 
the honour of laying before you, Gen- 
tlemen, will not admit of even beauty 
itſelf being the cauſe of Love ; and it 
is well known that firſt-rate | beauties 
are not always moſt beloved, nor the 
firſt married. No. Thoſe of inferior 
charms oftentimes have a much greater 
number of admirers, and often go off 
firſt, The cauſe of all this is what 
Deſcartes never thoroughly underſtood, 
That great man may be conſidered, as a 
G 2 Colum- 
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the world in as groſs ignorance in re- 
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Columbus in philoſophy. He paved 


the way for the immortal Sir Iſaac 
Newton; and tho' his ſyſtems were 
erroneous and romantic, they prepared 
mankind for the reception of truth. 

He boldly decried the ancients, as I 


have already ſhnewn; a ſuperſtitious 


veneration for whom, had ſo long kept 
gard to philoſophy, as bigotry and 
blind attachment to the authority and 
infallibility to the Church of Rome 
did with reſpect to" religion. And as 
the preſent youthful EMPEROR OF 
EMPERORS ! THE MODEL FOR 
KINGS! ſeems to have been ſent into 
the world to widen” the pale, and to 
expand, to meliorate, - and: to illumine 


the boſom of that ancient church; ſo 
the renowned Deſcartes was ordained 


to open mens' eyes, and to make them 
acknowledge the truth as ſoon as it 


Was paſoncd to their underſtandings. * 


Advan- 


(45 ) 
© Advancing, gradually, towards the 
diſcovery of the truth, 1 next introduce 
to you, Gentlemen, thoſe philoſophers 
who maintain the doctrine of Sympa- 
thy, and who come nearer to my 
hypotheſis, than any who have at- 
tempted to develope the true cauſes of 
this ee A Ni 
They give us to underſtand, that an 
inviſible matter which they call Sym- 
pathetic, iſſues from, and is diffuſed 
more or leſs abundantly, round the bo- 
dies of men and women that this 
tranſporting matter acts upon our ſen- 
ſes, and that this action produces in- 
clination or averſion; - or, when faint 
and vapid, indifference ;——ſo that 
when the Sympathetic Matter diffuſed 
round a woman, makes an agreeable 
impreſſic 10n upon the ſenſes of a man, 
he is immediately inſpired with a paſ- 
f on for that woman; and his love of 
her 
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her is more or leſs ardent, according 


to his Ages, ;corplexion,” or the degree 
of W of his nature. 


"This is their 7 explained I 
hope, tho in a few words, with. per- 
ſpicuity ang preciſion. We will now 
recapitulate in one moment, and ex; 
hibit at one view, the various hypo- 
theſes we have already examined, in 
order that they may be clearly recol-. 
leQed, and "duly, impreſſed on every 
the Pexipatetics, the Carteſians, and 
the Sympathiſts, why that Gentleman, 
or this roſe affect me with livelier and 


15 
more agrecable ſenſations, than 15 in 


the power of any other Gentleman or 
flower, to proguce '—and why 1 find 
the company of the one, and the odour 


of the other, ſo delightful as never to 


be fatiated, or even fully fatisfied with 


the happineſs 1 enjoy ?—The Partizans 
of 


('47/) 

of Plato wou'd tell ine kat the lien 
of this is, becaufe that Gentleman, atid 
a roſe, have a ſweetly ſtrikinng con- 
formity to the reprefentation of a hand- 
ſome man, amd charming flower, Which 
have been infuſed into my foul by the | 
Deity at my creation. The Diſciple of 
Ariſtotle wou'd tell me, that my king 
this particular Gentleman or flower, 
better chan any other, is the effect of 
4 e nature, or particular con- 
rom  Deſcattes's followets 
1 mould receive a more ertravagant a 
more viſionary anſwer, chan from any 
of the others: they wowld tell me, that 
nature ſuggeſts to ine, that I am but 
one half of a whole, and that my ſmell 
is but the half of a whole, and that the 
Gentleman I love, and the ſcent of the 
roſe which pleaſes me ſo much, are the 
other halves and that, ſinee mankitid 
"have a conſtant tendeticy to make a 


complete ſyſtem, it follows, that I muſt 
with 
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(C5893) 
wiſh, nay | earneſtly: deſire. to be joined 


to the Gentleman, and to have: the 
fragrant odour of the roſe conſtantly 


preſent to my ſenſes, that being united 


to them, I may be ſupplied with what 
I before wanted. . 
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The ce Philoſophers in their 


turn came next; they inform me that 
the Sympathetic Matter Which ig, in 
abundange exhaled, from the body, of 
chat charming fellow, ſalutes, and 
6 . cordial, and moſt agreeable man- 


They tell me too, that ſmall 


1 particles are diffuſed round 
all flowers, and that theſe particles act 
on the alfactory or , naſal . nerves : that 
the particles exhaled from the roſe affect 


my organs of ſmelling in a Nu agree- 


# + S& + % 


| flower ;—and that theſe are e . 
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L-prefer that Gentleman to all mankind, 
and a ny to all other flowers. 
To III * 81 19 7 ö 
Since this time of eee the 
world has waited with impatience, but 
ih:vain, for the important diſcoveries 
in queſtion, namely, for the diſcovery. 
of the true nature and origin of Love; 
or, in other words, of that ardent, 
and unſurmountable inclination the 
| ſexes haye for each other, and, at 
the ſame time, of thoſe unconquerable 
or inſuperable averſions or antipathies 
which diſunite, and even violently re- 
pel perſons of the  oppalite, as well as 
aa} ante nar Bei brig gz 
Jt Xt; J | | 
— the late boaſted: 
diſcoveries' in almoſt every branch of 
ſcience, | the little knowledge we have 

attained, (and that chiefly by the ſyſ- 
tem of the py mpathetic tranſpiring 3 


matter, and by 118. . diſcoveries, and. 
im 


| | 
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WIS; 
imprbvendnts im electricity and mags 


netiſm) I fa the little knowledge we 
have acquired, is like a glimmering 


light in the midſt of a thick darkneſs. 


What tranſcendant Genius there- 
fore! what gentle benevolent Spirit ! 
hat eccentric, penetrating Lumi- 
nary will diſpel the miſts of ignorance 
and of ertor. To whom was it reſerved. 
to throw a full, bright, and perma- 
nent light on un n yet im- 
eee 1 10 ti net ol 


e113: Ic  oider=qutng 10 


Aft ME; ye 3 e mu- 


ſical, magnetical, and electrical pow- 
ers and influences! while J attempt 


to unfold the great myſtery. Aſſiſt 


me, Aſculapius, 'Alexahder, Alfred, 
Britannia * But why do L deſcend, 
is Britannia, tlie græat Britannia her- 


ſelf, at PO the: ne ſcale 


* * 
* i 17 10 . 


* alete to the eget on the top, and i in the 
| ſrok of the Temple 7 Te „„en 


5 among 
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among the empires of tlie world !—-Is 
this once great, once formidable, once 
happy monarchy in the anti- climax of 
her glory ?——Yes, her luſtre is tar- 
niſhed. her horizon is wilfully or 
wantonly contracted to half of its for- 
mer extent. the ſources and ſtreams 
af her wealth are dried or drying up, 
and our Alexander looks down 
with pity, and ſees her ſun ſetting 
among the Atlantic iſles, and the dawn 
of her riſing already beaming with 
peaceful and glorious rays on the infant 
Queen of Empires, which time and 
nature, in their unerring and irreſiſtible 
gourſe, have juſt brought forth” in the 
berry wortd 0:04 21% 
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"Thee ! too, WY I An 1¹⁰⁰⁰ 
GUARDIAN GENIUS OF THE 
HYMENEAL TEMPLE; AND OF 
THE CELESTIAL- BED ! for Thou 
art at once the cauſe and the effect, 
the lc beginning and the end, the motive 

H 2 and 


. 
and the conſummation, of this won- 
derous and almighty rn un 


to return 


Phyſicians aſſure us, (and indeed 
we are poſſeſſed of numberleſs facts and 
experiments to convince us of the truth 
of their aſſertion) that there is a ſub- 


tile inviſible vapour, called the inſenſi- 


ble perſpiration, which is continually 
diftuſed round every human body, and 
even round every other animal body in 
the creation. It is a kind of atmoſphere 
peculiar indeed to every organized body 
in nature, and moſt ſenſibly affecting all 
the bodily ſenſes, eſpecially the organs of 
ſmelling. But, tho' the particles of 
this matter are ſo minute as to eſcape 
the fight, except when we lay our 
hands on a looking-glaſs, or on any 
other cold poliſhed ſurface, (the groſ- 


ſer parts then condenſing, and becom- 


ing viſible) yet it is neceſſary that our 
bodies ſhould be full of ſmall pores fit 


to 


( 5 9 
to give paſſuge to theſe + patticles'; a 
the celebrated Lewenhoeck having ex· 
amined his ſkin with a microſcope with 
wonderful attention and exactneſs, he 
diſcovered one hundred and rann 
thauſand of theſe. pores or tranſpiring 
yeſſels, in a ſpace ſmall enough to be 
covered: by à grain of fand. Thoſe 
particles of odorous or luminous matter 
therefore, that continually emane; with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing [rapidity'and cafe from 
globules or particles of electrical fire, 
or of the ſalar light; and I ſhall have 
but little difficulty, Gentlemen, in con- 
yincing you, that they ate, what may 
very properly be called ANIMAL 
ELECTRICI TV! Or ſpecĩes of 
Magnetico- electrical effluvium : and 
that this luminous fluid or principle, 
eſpecially when combined with the 
inſenſihle perſpiration, and with intel 
b dy the cauſe of all 
our 


6 

bur ſympathies and untipathiles of our 
love, luſt, averſion, or! indifference, 
gedording to the various ſituations and 
circumſtances we are in: and d may 
a Muſtrate this doctrine, by reminding 
you that when the ſun, when a candle, 
or when any bother luminous body, 
givesl us . light, * there proceed flom it, 
a1 infinity of | globules or rays, which 
diffuſe themſelues mound the circumfe- 
rance af dhjects, and ard either "abs 
ſorbed di them, or reflected back to us, 

and it is by means of theſe reſlectad 
glabules of | rays, that e perceive 
thoſe; òhjects. Thus; then, Gentle- 
men! the odoriferbus particles, of in- 
ſenſthle tranfpirations which naturally 
flow from every perſons and! fuely paſts 
dr parcels of the inagnetieo- electtical 
fire; or effluvium; as — the ſtrongeſt 
affinity: wit li them, ure borne thro" tlie 
air; and iſtrike more or leſs forcibly on 
on the bodily organs, * | eſpecially on 
100 thoſe 


„ 

thoſe of the fight and ſinell. "i 
pretty well known | howqthey act up 
the taſte';—that ſurdh moſt pererfully; 
attract them .- that᷑ ſes diſſol ue therm 
that pleaſurs ſpitts them rom xbe 
papillæ of the tongus that they gulf 
from the rich pulp of the lips and 
that by the touch br colliſiom of crr- 
tain paris, they undulate and thrill from 
the magical centre ! with electrical ſwift 


neſs-— with harmonious vibrations h 


— —with extatic ſoul-diſſolving de- 
light !——thro' every, even the moſt 
diſtant nerve 


The eck of at this, is ; day? 
eviticed; by the reiterated ſqueezes or 
preffures' of of the hands, &c. ef happy 
lovers, which are dictated by nature 
herſelf, in order to cauſe a more pleuti - 
ful- evaporation, and a greater flow of 
this' active fiery priciciple to inflatne the 
heart, and for othor delicious purpoſes; 


1 ibs for 


* +; 2 

for chereby the whole frame, hand eſpe- 
cially the compreſſed parts e ale it in 
greater abuntlance 5. in a manner ſome- 
what ſimilar to a wet ſponge letting the 
liquor-it contains, paſs a the land 
of thoſe, who preſs it. 1 2111 10 1414 
Laut-: av 93 10 425 Ai 241 moi 

--Buty Gentlzmen 4 it yet remains that 

L explain to you mote particularly, the 
modus or manner in; which the magne- 
tica · electrical eſfluvium acts in producing 
love, inclination, averſion, hatred, or. 
indiſſerence. % | 01192 . ! zilgil 
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Every one will allow, that many per- 
ſons beconie yiolently enamguxed at firſt 
ſight,, or by repeated views of a perſon, 
without having tonehed, or even ſpoken, 
to that perſon. What can be the cauſe! 
of this Why, it muſt either be the 
light Which is agreeably, reflected from 
the captivating object, or the magnetico · 
electrical * which, ſtrikes upon. 
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the foul of the beholder, thro the orgatls , 
of ſicht, and « of the other ſeuſes; * for 
nothing elſe but either the oe or the 

0 other can poſſibly affect them. It cannot 

| pofhbly be the light which comes equally bl 

from all bodies whatever ; ; and it cannot 

be f ppoſed that among an infinity of 

objects, light ſhould iflue or be reflected 


from one in particular, in ſuch a manner 


as to Produce that violent paſſion we cal! 
love: beſides, according do many philo- | 
Hhphers, light'is always the fame, whats. 
ſoever ect it be reflected Neck 1 
that be really ſo, how can it poſſibly 
produce ſo many different effects, as love, 
averſion, indiffetence, and ſo on ths _ „ 
has not in my opinion the ſmalleſt pro. bo. 
| babi ility. Neither can it be; becauſe the 
light is reflected from à betutiful objeay : 

| if that were the cafe, tit muſt follow — 
that a perſon could not appear beautiful 
to us without gaining bur affection 
ING * abſurd and n. by 


13.04 ee 2901 every 
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every 7 8 experience. "As love, there 
fore cannot proceed from beauty alone, 
nor from the light which is reflected 
from a beautiful perſon, it muſt neceſ- 
farily proceed from our ſubtile magne- 
tico- electrical fire or eMuvium and 
it acts or produces the l effdcts we 
have attributed to it, I conceive, in the 
following manner. When this ſub- 


tile electrical fluid which is excited by 1 
the action of the ſoul or animal ſpirits on 

the bodily organs, or ſimply, by the fe- 
ciprocal action of the ſolids; a and fluids of 
the body on one another; when it 
ſtrikes on the organs of ſenſe of another 
perſon, i it either cauſes a pleaſing vibra- 
tory titillation in the fibtes, or it tears 
or lacerates them, or elſe it ſtrike 
them ſo teebly as not to e 
effect at all. If it excites a 8 

this titillation cauſes a reflux; or ſweet 

vibratory delirium in the brain, which 


ſoothes and * pleaſure to the foul ;- 
here- 


- 


ts) 


hereupon the ſoul ſqothed, or bewitched 
with this pleaſu ure, wiſhes for a continy- 
ance of it, and conceives a more or lels 
ardent affection for the Joy! rce, namely, 
for the perſon from whom this maghe- 


tico- electrical effluvium proceeds; and 
8 this, doubtleſs, 1 is the origin 'of what wh 
call love or inclination, ——But, f if it 
thould repel, tear, or lacerate thoſe tender 
fibres, there follows a violent reflux * 
the brain, which i is attended with a pain- 
Ful ſenſation. The ſopl! ſtro ongly ſenſible 
of. this pain, wiſhes earneſtly to, be freed | 
from it, by being ſeparated. from, its 
ſource, T from the perſon from whom 
it proceeds, and. this z 1s what we call dit. 
like or averſion ein a word, if it ſtrikes 
or acts upon the fibres of the beholder 
without producing either of the above 
effects, —the ſpirits ſo feebly agitated, 
cauſe PERTH pain nor pleaſure in the 
ſoul, and conſequently neither inclina- 
5 12 „ 8 
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x ' , 
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tion or averſion, — nor hatred, but 


* 'T 1 / 


* - 
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apathy or perfect indifference. | 


, 


At 
But to illuſtrate this matter more 


particularly ; 4 figure to your _glowing 
imagination Gentlemen! an ardent lover 
in the company o of his beautiful miſtreſs ; : 


'S: 3 


Fr behold- then, in idea, the  magnetico- 


electrical effluvium- - the celeftial invi- 
ſible fire! procecding in. all directions 
from the fair one, and ſweetly ſtriking 
on the, eyes, and on the heart of her 
lover. The complacency and ſparkling 
of his countenance * ſhews - viſibly the 
Pieaſure he enjoys ; and nothifig can be 
eaſier than, to pPerceive the tender im- 


prefſions! that are made 0 his foul. 

1 this eee, and; in EY . 
ba may be compared to the butterfly, 
who, in the night, ſuddenly perceives 
the fair light of a perfumed lamp, or 


of a ſweet, wax- candle. The ſudden 
PP bright- 


6.93 
brightneſs r6uſes/and chearsthe little in- 
ſect. He expands his wings, And: flies 
to the fourte from whenee the fame 
proceeds. The nearer” he "approaches 
it, the more powerfully tlie light arid the 
warmth act upon him, and bis pleaſure 
| inereaſes in proportion. At laſt, by too 
_ an — 9 for the © enjoymetit ad 


ver: 


He comes too near the fair candle; he 
flutters about the flame; and throwing 
himſelf, or plunging giddily into the 
midſt of it, dies, confumed as mucli per- 
haps by the pleaſure he taſtes, as — tis 
fire which reduces him w anbek. 
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-""*ppis it is, bit with eat Guy, 

that a lover, ſtruck and penetrated by 
the rays of this magnetico · electrical fire, 
conceives thoſe vehement deſires which 
Hurry him with ſach' violence towards 
the objett that gives hs to We 
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noſtrils ſo agreeably !---I hear him dwel- 
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If the enamoured man can but be per- 
aid to join the pleaſures of touch, or 
of dalliapce, with that of, ſceing, it 
throws him into fill higher tranſports, 
and yet it is acknowledged by every per- 
Jon of delicate taſte; and refined mental 
ſenſihility, that the pleaſure which ariſes 
from the eanverſatien, or ſimply from 
viewing a beautiful and beloved object, 
far, far ſores 90 oy Sake er 


* 
— 


rr 


"Dub 11 85 I 1 a modern ia 
twary exclaim, if the fight alone of a 
young, beautiful, and beloved object, is 


capable of affording ſo high a pleaſure, 


how much greater, how much more 
exquiſite effects, muſt be produced by 
thoſe inflamed mellifluous kifles, that 
give ſuch poignant delight to the taſte ? 
or by that balmy breathing---that filky 

paradiſiacal ſweetneſs l- that affects the 


ling 


| (6) | 
ling with peculidt pleafirs, en thay fra. 
tural language of the ſou?! -on” thoſe 


broken phraſes; thoſe gentle murmurs 
which flutter and expire on the Rps . 
and on thoſe ſighs and ſpaſmodic aſpira- 
tions that eſcape from the Heart which 
fwims in an ocean of delight, Which i 
ditfolved and overwhelmed by the guſh- 
ing tortents of pleaſure,” that ate poured, 
forth, at the critical and _ me | 
chargls, of this Coins 1 N 


* .. 
| 
F — 


Fr rom BD köln wake » Gentle- 
men! ſpring thoſe impetudus tranſpotts 
of. lovers ! "thoſe ebulfitions of tender- 
neſs {---thoſe delightful effuſions of the 
heart 1---thoſe brilliant fallies of the 
imagination! 1 and in a word, thoſe joys | 
which totally diſſolve and abſorb all the 
| faculties of the ſbul-.and penetrate lovers 
with a an ardent longing——witlt an ms . 
tenſe deſire to transform themſelves 


into what they love . Ves, to abſorb 15 
N and 
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and aſſimilate the ſoul and body of their 
beloved---- and to mix and intimately. 
blend their ſubſtance, with that of the 
* 0 of their Aon err. [I : 
1 But. ; in A 8 1 to vive. 
you clearer and more striking ideas of 
our new Theory, I beg leave to remind 
you of the ſtrongly. attracting and re- 
pelling, qualities of the loadſtane, and 
of the electrical fire. Every one knows, 
that one pole of the magnet ſtrongly 
attracts, and that the other as violently 
repels. We know too, that the electri- 
cal fire in its different ſtates does the 
ſame; and that the rubbing common 


iron with a magnet, in certain direc- 


NF "Yb 


tions, wall. communicate magnetiſm to. 


it. „Thus, love on one ſide has been | 


ern to produce love; 3, and as 2 the 
courſe of excitation in making electrical 


experiments, the jars will nom and chen, 
| Achberg themſelves accidently, or in- 


-» 2 noe 


* „ 


6659) 
involuntarily, as well as by the ſafer and 
more natural application of the ſmooth 
round knob,” or blunt head of the diſ- 
charging tod; ſo in courtſhip, or in 
amourous dalliance, between the ſexes, 


erooluntary colliquations will now and then 
— * 1 7 at belt, courtſhip and dal- 


battery on the” one ic ide, 1, beating or 
Preparing the genial oven of nature on 
the other, for the concoction and matu- 
ration of the genial j juice. The ana- 
logy holds good even to the end of the 
"buſine/s ; for the natural conſummation, or 
the final diſcharge or delivery of this 
electrical fluid of this ba/my benevolence ! 15 
is in all ref] Pects, a true electrical opera- 
tion. Here we have, firſt, the neceſſary 
friction or excitation of the electrical 
tube or cylinder, for muſtering up and 
accumulating the prolific fiery fluid in 
the Prime Conductor. Here, likewiſe, we 


have the poſitive and the negative fire; 
K the 
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CY) 
the active and paſſive principles ; ; the plus 
and the minus ſtate ; in a, word, there 
is the ſtricteſt and moſt cordial harmony, 
the cleareſt and moſt perfect analogy 
in all reſpects; and I defy the whole 
world, medical and philoſophical, male, 
female, and of the doubtful gender, to diſ- 


prove or ſubvert my doctrine. Still 


more !—the electrical effects and phœno- 


mena that are produced by the vivid 


Haſhings 0 the eyes, —tlie attritions and 


balmy ſuctions of the lips, —the touch 


or ſqueeze. of the hand, —and finally, 
by the by the of oft, firm preſſure of a tight-new virgin 
adj ic cuſhion, well amalgamated, — -all, 
all demonſtrate that my theory i is founded 
on nature and on facts; and eſtabliſhed 
bye that ſimplicity, uniformity, and ana- 
ogy which, 12 pineal Nature! 
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What. 1 7 Fe e are 


| tn uſes of that aſtoniſhing variety of 


fluids, juices, . ſprings, and circulations 
"Tos | ot > of | 


"(WF 
of which the human body are compoſ- 
ed are they not to ſecrete, form, 
and elaborate a mild, generous, balſa- 
mic juice !—a ſubtile vivifying fire, by 
which all its parts are nurſed, nouriſn- 
ed, ſuſtained, and animated. Un- 
doubtedly they are. In young full- | 
grown perſons, therefore, who enjoy 
perfect health, and full, ſucculent liv- 
ing; who are plentifully ſupplied with 
Juices and humours of the moſt benigu 
compoſition 5- —and furniſhed for the 
various circulations, with organs and 
ſprings tuned and diſpoſed i in the moſt 


advantageous manner; 


and replete | 
with the vital animal fire for the 1 85 
genial concoctions and ſublimitions !— 

In all ſuch perſons, a greater quantity 
of thoſe ſtimulating Juices, and of this 
magnetico- electrical fire or effluvium is 
formed, than nature has occaſion for. 
—How 1s the overplus diſpoſed of ? 
| n nature employs part of this balmy 
K 2 | viviſy- 
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vivifying luminous eſſence for the very | 
important purpoſes ſhe intended them 


for — namely, for nouriſhing, ſtrength- 
ening, and animating the whole ſyſtem, 
and for the procreation of the ſpecies; 
and the ſuperfluity or redundancy, ſhe 
diſſipates or throws off by the eyes, by 


the breath, and thro' every pore of the 


body ; and theſe. are the ſubtile, 
wonder-working | rays or emanations, 
which I term the magnetico- electrical 
effluvium the genuine ſtimulus of 


love !—the eſſence of ages !—the liquor 


of life Mgr: the true pabulum of all 
pleaſure |! $4 1 | 


An this will appear abundantly ob- 
vious, Gentlemen, by attending for a 


moment to what happens in old men 


and women, in whom the ſprings of 
life are relaxed and worn out ;—in 


whom, the vivifying juices, and animal 


fire, are no longer endowed with an 
| | energy 


* 
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energy ſtrong enough, nor farniſhed in 
ſufficient abundance: to ànſwer all the 
above genial purpoſes; and, in à word, 
in whom the balmy prolifio luminous 
fountain is dried up, and well nigh ex- 
tinguiſhed. In them, (eſpecially if 
they have long been among the number 
of Pleaſure's ardent devotees) the po- -- 
ers of nature, always active and reſt- 

leſs, ſtill provoked by habit, and teazed 
by the. remembrance of paſt pleaſures, 
now ſcourge, vex, and exert them- 
ſelves in vain. © Alas ! theſe lame or bro- 
ken-down lovers, are not now in a con- 
dition to prepare any conſiderable quan- 
tity of the generous juice; and ſo far 
from there being any left to evaporate, 
to ſtimulate, or excite love or defire in 
others, ſcarce enough remains to ſup- 
ply warmth and cr e 1. at home, 
in their 6A FOE frame. wr 


N 

Phyſicians obſerving the redundant 
ſuperfluity of this balmy vivifying fire 
ar effluvium in healthy young people, 
and the want of it in the old and debi- 
litated, have endeavoured to make up 
for the deficiency of the latter, by the 
overplus of the former. With this 
view, they cauſe a lovely girl, of a 
florid ſtate of health, and in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, to be laid in the 
bed of a decrepid old man, in order 
tbat the fire. of youth. may. diſſolve the 
ice of age. The ſweet, active, balmy 
electrical fire of the young woman is 
imbibed into the withered frame, and 
conveys an an enlivening warmth, into the: 
exhauſted veſlels of the poor emaciated. | 
ald man, and animates his nerves chilled; 
by age, paralytic, oppreſſed or ſtung to 
calloſſty by gluttony and drunkenneſs, 
or debilitated by exceſſive venereal indul- 
gencies.—It was thus, that the Iſraelites : 
of, old, prolonged the life of their lan- 


guiſhing 


6 
guiſhing King David, —of amerous, of 
en W pious e Tree Ms 
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What. a een e muſt 
3 then be, between this animal 
fire —this genial, milky, generous 
effluvium of a perſon in the bloom of 
youth, and in the bluſh of innocence, 
and that of one who is Janguiſh- 
ing and ſinking under the infirmities 
inſeparable from : vice and old age? 
That of the one is invigorated arid 
perfumed, by all that is rich, ſweet, 
and luminous in nature it is the ſoft 
Fulneſs of youth and health the de- 

licious fragrance of love — the guſh- 
ing quinteſſence of life and rapture 
while that of the other, is a maſs. of 
fetid exhalations, reeking from -weak- 
neſſes and corruption, which natute 
Arinks from and abhors. 590 71 1 
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In regard to the different nature atid 
effects of the magnetioo - electrical ef- 
fluvium, of different men and women, 
under diſteneiit circutmſtances, a at 
different periods of life, —they| are as 
different as the various odours and qua- 
Lities o ſhrubs, flowers, and | fruits. 
The analogy here boo, will be found to 
| old -gobd: in every reſpect: for every 
herb, and every flower, and fruit, has 

bllour and qualities peculiar to 
= The ſcent of a pink, and that 
of 4 roſe; for example, ace very differ- 
en 4 ſo, Lkewiſe, are the taſte and 


t crab-apple. Nay more, che roſe, 
parts more odoriferous than 


ſhall at ave time diffuſe a ſweet and 
fragrant odour, at another time, and 
under different circumſtances, it- lan- 
-guifhes, and no longer gratifies any of 

the 


© BW 


the ſenſes.— It is eaſy, Gentlemen, 
to make the pplication and to preſerve 
the ſimile, The countenance and 
air of a vixtuous. healthy, well-bred 
girl, is like the enchanting beauty—— 
the delicious fragrance of an opening 
moſſy roſe-bud ; —a woman that be- 
gins to grow old, is like a roſe that 
withers and dries up a ſyperannua- 
ted beauty who paints, is like the picture 
of a roſe in Crayons; and a Lady 
who once was handGome. but whoſe 
worn out charms, bear the {ad marks of 
intrigues and diſſipation, may be compar- 
ed to a roſe pluckt in its full beauty, 
but which now, foul and faded, has 
loſt all its fragrance and deſirableneſs, 
by rude touching, and by paſſing thro' 


many a hand. 


: From what has been ſaid, Gentle- 


men, is it not perfectly reaſonable and 
philoſophical to conclude, that the ele- 
L | gant— 
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gant—the gengrous—the univerſal paſ- 
ſion which is the ſubject of this Lec- 
ture, depends entirely on the action of 
this animal fire, or magnetico- electrical 
effluvium, which we. have proved to 
emane, more or leſs copiouſly, from 
every animal body. Where this mat- 
ter does not act, there can be no in- 
clination: and where it does, love or 
hatred, inclination or averſion, are 
lively and affecting, in proportion to 
the force with which it acts, and to the 
degree of ſenſibility in the perſon acied 
2 | Li | 

But, Gentlemen! my definition of 
Love, and my deſcriptions of the nature 
and effects of that paſſion will not be 
complete, unleſs you permit me to point 
out the very wide difference there is be- 
tween the gentle-generous, ſentimental 
paſſion of love when it is heightened and 
rendered permanent by eſteem; and that 

| groſs 


e 
groſs momentary ſenſual paſſion, which 


we may properly enough term, the Fury 


of Luſt. In the former, delicate, unre- 
mitting attentions, endear each to the 


other; while an amiable partiality over- 
looks and compaſſionates each littla 


foible, and ſoftens, into amiableneſs each 
little fault. Here imagination creates 
new. beauties, and eſteem lends new 
charms to love. But when the accom- 


pliſhments of the beloved object, both 
perſonal and acquired, are exaggerated 
in the lover s eyes z— When a glowing 
imagination repreſents his miſtreſs as 
the ſweet Foul of amiableneſs ! the 
perfection of every excellence and 
holds forth to his eager eyes, his whole 
and only poſſible felicity as centeted i 2 
the poſſeſſion of her ! ! then, and then 


only, it is that the lover, pervaded, with 


the ſweet. delirium, becomes an 8 2 
ſiaſt, and feels a flame lighted up within 


2 him, which will continue unextinguiſhed 
L 2 for 


I 
? 
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for many years: for even when the 


happy man has enjoyed the dear the 


angelical object of his deſires, and of his 
adoration, the tender emotions of his 
heart, and the reſpectful, the endearing 
deli cacy of his attentions continue after 
enjoyment, and tlie divine charm which 
at firſt captivated him, remains when 
the delirium of the ſenſes is no more. 
Refined Celeſtial Charm De- 
bghtful——-Delicious Sentiment . 
Begotten by admiration and eſteem, 
ind foſtered by fondneſs and' reſpect, 
they form a filken band, an adamantine 
chain, Which even time itſelf cannot 
qiſſolve !——-for my boſom tells me, 
Gentlemen! that were cruel deſtiny to 

eprive me of the man I love, my 
wounded heart would, * it were, de- 
mand him from eaven ; — in the 
excels of my grief, Ithould My my- 
ſelf to his ſhade, 1 mould moiſten and 
warm if poſſible, bis cold aſhes with 


( 
my tears, and I ſhould preſs to my 


ſad boſom, the urn in which they are 


incloſed. 


Not "IM Gentlemen! but far—far 


different are the nature and effects of 


the groſs, momentary, degrading fury 
of luſt, or mere carnal ſenſuality: 
Here, at beſt, Love is no more than 


voluptuous emotions excited by the 


ſtimulations of the animal electricity, 
and prolific juices, which ineline one 


and which are felt only when the hy» 
man machine is overcharged with the 
prolific luminous fluid. Thoſe who are 
actuated by this principle alone, wait 
its natural periodical impulſes, which 
when they have gratified, they have 


no longer any deſire, and their love is 


extinguiſhed  , The artiſoia! paſſions 
alone, of the human ſoul, are laſting ; 
thoſe of the ſenſes, axe of a quite con- 


trary - 


— —— - -—* 
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trary natnre, ibey can laſt but for a 
moment; for the duration 'of pleaſure can 
only ſubſiſt in the imagination, not in 
the ſenſes, however ardent and ſuſcep- 
tible thoſe of lovers may be. Tis 
true, that during their ſhort delirium, 
their ?ghſtening and greedy eyes, and 
their roving and impatient hands, know 
not what charm to ſelect, nor upon 
what to dwell in the voluptuous pre- 
ludium, their embraces are furious, 
and their enjoyments intenſe; in the 
extatic moment of enjoyment, in uni- 
verſal tremor, they eagerly and mu- 
tually claſp the quivering object of their 
deſires, they impreſs the moſt paſſion- 
ate and moſt inflamed kiſſes, their ſouls 
meet and flutter on their eager lips, 
they devour foul and body. ; :—till at che 
approach of that DELICIOUS SENSA- 
TION which is the ſummit of pleaſure ! 
the ne plus ultra of tran] port !—they are 
melted,” ' overpowered and overwhelmed 

4 with 


(5 
with exceſſive extaſy! and every faculty 
of the body, and every ſenſation of the 


heart is launched forth, and ſwims 
away in an ocean of delight ! | 


But, Gentlemen ! .how fleeting their 
bliſs ! how ſhort—how very ſhort is the 
duration of that pleaſure in which deli- 
cacy, and ſentiment, and eſteem enter 

not! for the monient the generous pro- 
lific fluid is ejected, the maddening de- 
ſires which agitated them, and the ani- 
mal fire which conſumed them, are 


extinguiſhed; until, by freſh accumula- 


tions, new deſires are kindled, and the 
genial flame again lighted up; again 
they are recalled to pleaſure; again love 
overwhelms the ſoul : till at laſt, after a 
few more paroxyſms of this Paradiſia- 
cal delirium, and a few hours enjoyed 
in ranging from charm to charm, in 
fluttering from flower to flower, apathy 
and frigid langour ſucceed, and the lately 


happy 


6809 
happy pair now without paſſion, and 
without deſires, ſigh for repoſe, for a 
renovation of ſtrength, firmneſs, and 
ſpirits.— and are very happy to leave 
each other as ſoon as the laws of gallantry 
and ne will . 


Boehold, Ge 1 2 akin yet 
true picture of merely ſenſual, degrading 
and enervating love ; and of that gene- 
rous paſhon, which'is founded upon, and 
mingled with ſentiment, reſpect, eſteem, 
on the noble qualities of the ſoul, and 
on the amiable diſpoſitions of the heart. 


Nothing can better evince the truth 
of this new and important Hypotheſis, 

which I have had the honor of laying 
before you Gentlemen, than the dif- 
| ferences obſervable between the incli- 
nations annexed to different ages, or 
periods of human life, which proceed 
wholly from the various degrees of 


| ſtrength or o—_— of the ſubtile, 
tranſ- 


[79 
nee, luminous effluyium——-- 
the animal magnetico- electrical fire! = 
nor can I perhaps cloſe the Lecture 
more uſefully, or more agreeably, than 
by examining the various effects which 
it produces in the human body, from 
_ infancy, $ to extreme eee 

But in WORD to view theſs matters in 
every light, it will be neceſſary for us, 
Gentlemen, to proceed upon a proceſs 
ſomewhat , odd, yet 'curioys.—We 
muſt roll up as it were, and compreſs a 
full grown man, till we haye reduced 
him to his original ens, or embrye; 
we will then obſerve nature from the 
very moment ſhe begins to form the 
child; and follow, her, ſtep by. ſtep, 
remarking by what gradual unfoldings, 
ſhe makes this child, become a com- 
plete. man, —a man capable of inſpiring 
or exciting love, and * f being himſelf 


loved. iff ILY 4 
M | Anatas 
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Anatomiſts tell us, and nd one can 
doubt the fact, that the human body is 
an hydraulic machine, or a mere heap 
of veſſels, tubes, and reſervoirs, con- 
taining fluids or liquors peculiar to 
"themſelves. We will take this princi- 
ple for the ground work of our inveſ- 
tigations, and proceed to demonſtrate 
the truth of our Ty: a ug de- A, 
Gnas | 


Let us take then, a man of ſix feet 
high, or higher, if you pleaſe, even 
the Triſh Giant himſelf, whoſe Nature 


it ſeems, is full eight feet two inches, 
and preſs him ſtrongly, equally, and 
on every fide. Let us then ſqueeze 
| out all his fluids, and he will then be 
= - diminiſhed | by two thirds. By this 


means we ſhall reduce the tremendous 
Iriſn Giant to the ſize of the Poliſh 
Dwarf: for he will then be nothing 


but a heap of empty canals, whoſe 
ſides 


6 ) 
hdes will become contiguous, and at 
laſt ſtick &loſe to each other. 


We will go ſtill further. We will 
take the 'thiekeſt parts from all theſe 
canals, and leave them only a ſkin, 
the very thinneſt that can poſſibly be 
imagined. Monſieur le Compte Bo- 
rowluſki thus dwindles comparatively to 
nothing; and we are now ſo far from 
being able to diſtinguiſh his little 
dwarfiſh limbs, that his whole body is 
hardly perceptible to our / view,—— 
Nevertheleſs, this little maſs, unformed 
as it appears, diſtinctly contains all the 
parts of a complete man. For Mon- 
ſieur le Compte Borowluſki tho in 
ſtature, not about thirty-three inches, 
or not more than three times the length 
of a good Iriſh Shilala is married, and 
has children. 3 
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Preciſely, Gentlemen! in like man- 
ner, each little ovum, (which ſubſiſts 
in the female previous to the commerce 
between the ſexes) contains in miniature, 
all the parts of the child that is after- 
wards born; and this almoſt inviſible 
ovum or embryo, being imbued and ani- 
mated (in conſequence of à certain electri- 
cal operation) with the energetic ſtimulus 
ofthe BALMY BENEVOLENCE, the 
- nutritious liquors or juices inſinuate 
themſelves into it, —the inviſible canals 

2 inſenſibly filled, —and: the parts 
begin gradually to unfold-themſelves— 
The legs and arms difengage themſelves 
from the trunk; the bead efeRts/ 
itſelf upon the ſhoulders; and the whole: 
affernblage 'repreſents the future child. 
In nine months titne he is born. His 
f and faculties enlarge and ſtrength- | 

: his ſenſes are unfolded and reſino: 

* 5 air ſtrikes upon his ears, and he 
hears; his eyes are opened and he ſees; 
and 


E 
and new canals overſpread his whole 
body, offering themſelves from day to 
day, to the nouriſhing juices of the 
aliments which fill them, ſtrengthen 
them, and increaſe their bulk, and con- 
ſequently that of the child, who muſt 
grow in proportion as the canals are 
dilated by the nutritious fluids _ not 
ene Go T0 
That this child inn even in 10 pre - 
ſent ſtate, magnetieo- electrical effluvia 
iffuing from it, there is no doubt; and 
it is reaſonable to fuppoſe, that theſe 
effluvia muſt produce ſotme effect; they 
certainly do ſo: but they will not pro- 
duce Love. No. This wonderful prin- 
ciple is not yet active enough to excite 
any emotion worth mentioning, It is as 
yet, like the magnetico- effluvium, or the 
cdecttical fire, which laſt, is invifibly pre- 
fent, or as ĩt were dormant iv every thing 
we are acquainted with in nature, and 
which 


( 86 ) 
which in order to produce any of thoſe: 
powerful and tremendous effects we are 
already acquainted with, muſt be ex- 
cited, accumulated, and diſcharged by 
nature, or by art. 


It is true, that when I ſee two boys 
of five or ſix years of age, I may feel a 
complacency or inclination - for one of; 
them, and not for the other but this 
inclination does not amount to what is 
properly called Love; nor can it have 
the ſtrength it is capable of acquiring, 
when the boy attains to his ſixteenth, 
eighteenth, or twentieth year and 
the reaſon of this is, becauſe his animal 
fire is not thoroughly enlivened. 
What is it, Gentlemen! that is yet 
wanted to enliven, or to give energy to 
the magnetico- electrical matter of chil- 
dren, both male and female, for they are 
as yet equally vapid and inactive: 
Why, to the age of twelve, or fourteen, 

by _ or 
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or ſixteen years, this ſubtile fire is In 
its minus or negative ſtate, but at that 
critical and very dangerous age, the 
florid blood begins to inſinuate itſelf 
into certain internal ſtrainers' and re- 
ſervoirs, which have juſt ſeparated 
themſelves from the others; there it 
is churned, prepared, purified, refined, 
and at laſt changed by the perfect che- 
miſtry of nature into a vivifying eſſence, 
and exalted into a genial prolific fire !— 
certain veſſels pump it up again from the 
ſecret and central laboratories where it 
| was prepared and concocted, and pour it 
into the maſs of blood, which diſtributes 
it in the grand circulation, to all the 
different parts of 435 body. | 


By the influences, Gentlemen ! of 
this invigorating eſſence, the fibres f 
ſtretch;—the” limbs grow full and firm ; - 
the conſtitution alters and acquires 


ftcength; the voice becomes louder; and 
more 


CE) 

more robuſt; and after animating and 
J1JLLUMINATING the whole ſyſtem, 
and when it has circulated long enough 
for every purpoſe, it is exhaled or diſſi pat- 
ed with the other tranſpiring fluids, con- 
ſtituting what I call the MAGNETI- 
CO- ELECTRICAL FIRE or EFELU- 
VIUM, and is preciſely that, which was 
before wanting, to enable the body to 
exerciſe freely and effectually all its func- 
tions: or, in other words, it is, as I 
have before termed it, the ſtimulus and 
the pabulum of pleafure, the irreſiſtable 
magnet of our affections, the eſſence of 
ages, the liquor of life, and a feaſt which 
our ſenſes can never be ſatiated with the 
enjoyment of — To conclude, Gen- 
tlemen, while all the organs of ſenſe 
continue in perfection —whilſt this 
vivifying eſſence filtrates in abundance; 
and the ſweet lamp of life burns with a 
ſteady luſtre; or in one word, ſo long 
as we are young we are capable of lov- 

1" 
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ing, "2h of 2 loved; but, as we 
decline into tlie vale of years, the organs 
of ſenſe, and the Cyprian apparatus of 
pleaſure, harden | and ſhrivel; 5 "THE 
MANLY ST ANDARD OF LOVE 
almoſt diſappears; the generous vivifyig 
| liquor diminiſhes; tranfpitation no longer 
furniſhes the magnetico-eleckrical fire in 
ſufficient quantity, and the Httle that is 
exhaled, has no longer its juvenile lumi- 
nous qualities and effects; we ceaſe to be 
ſuſceptible of Love, and we become alto- 
gether incapable of inſpiring it ;—till 
at laſt, peeviſh, filly, tottering old- age 
depriving us of the functions of ſenſe, 
obſtructing the preparation of the genial 
fire, and totally ſuppreſſing its tranſpi- 
ration, we no longer have any love for 
others, — others have no longer any 
love for us the elegant, the charming, 
the delicious paſſion of love is at end; 
the vital oil is burnt out, the lamp of 
life burns dimly and tremulouſly,— 
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enjoyments are . drained to the very 
drege, and thoſe men and women who 


once charmed and captiyated all bo 


approached them, are now little better 
than, old, crazy, neglected machines, 
whoſe exhauſted reſervoirs, and worn 
out ſprings, are ready to fall into duſt, 
on the leaſt rude motion. 
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The corporeal defects are a laxity or de- 
bility of the nervous ſyſtem, and a con- 
ſequent acrimony of the juices which 
actuate that ſyſtem—a relaxed indiſpoſi- 
tion of the parts, or (which moſt fre- 
quently. happens) obſtructions. The 
mental defects are Want o of courage and 
reſolution on the male ſide, or of imagi- 
nation and prudence on the female. 
The accidental cauſes, beſides occult and 
unaccountable antipathies 75 incongrui- 
ties, are, when a lively, vivacious wo- 
man is married to a ſtupid, inert, inactive 
man, or, vice verſa. Electricity, even 
independent of the other invigorating 
influences, combined with j Io is the moſt 


powerful engine or influence in nature 
to remedy theſe ſeveral defects; it gives 


a 5 to the re- 
laxed fibres —it FR as the 5 115 
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fail in ⁊he nature of things of gonducing 
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moves obſtructions. It expels all feat, 


expanding the imagination with; the 
livelieſt and moſt, ſublime. ideas; and 


laſtly, it aſſimilates the moſt inactive to 


the moſt alert; and from all theſe 
cauſes cannot fail of producing the wiſhed: 
for effects. The CELESTIAL Ben being 
very highly electrified, the perſons re- 
poſing, therein baſk. in a genial, invigo- 
rating tide, of the celeſtial fire, gembined; 
with the powerful ' influences: of muſie, 
magnets, and the balmy odours of aro- 
matic; ætherial eſſences - Nhich, as they 
power fully vivify, and at the. ſame time 
remoye all impediments they cannot 


to the production of a ſtrong. daanhfeb. 
and moſt beautiful offspring. 3341811 


Sons ſpringing from this Bed, like Mars ſhall prove, 
And Daughters beakiteouslab the Quech of Love e 
283. ni 908 ). ! l120 
Ik is deſigned for the uſe bf martied 
people only, and every precaution 18 
A A | a taken 
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taken to exelude the licentious and im- 
pur; and to deſerve” the | cordial pa- 
tionage of the great, the learned, and the 
good, and the approbation of the publie 
at large; as the chief of our ambition is 
to promote the true and laſting happi- 
neſa of the youth of both ſexes, and of 
private amis aud t Prövede Gbeigfih; 
adultery, and divorces, which frequentiy 
ariſe from the want of children in Mo 
nnn of re 
1 1 da TH” 

ſits er ue eter „emen 
laſcivious the mere votafies of plea- 
ſure, from pottuting the Temple of 
b the following lines are written 
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1 ! the beloved Daughtkr 
of Gop ! having deſcended from the 
heavenly manſigns40. viſit the Temple 
of Hymen ! ang having bound up with 
peaceful bands the infernal implements 
of war, ſits dq αιn on à noble lion, 
(umb, alas! cgucbant, with bis tail and hir 
ears cu ) and weeps/at the wickedneſs, 
folly, or infatuation of the kings and 
people of the. earth, and at the dread- 
ful havock which luxury, and wanton 
unneceſſary wars have made among the 


more innocent part of the n 1 1 


% eie . 


Attend 
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Attend 0 ve Kings of che 
Earth 5 ' hearken, O ye People 


commiſſioned by the Eternal 80- 
. of the Vaiverle el! 1 the 
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Temple maketh þ the followin ng * 
clantan : "# e 


THAT men * women, Wa beau. 
tiful and virtuous—when peaceful and 
active, they are the chief eu 
of | nature! the nobleſt work of God 
Such, therefore, by multiplying — 
ſpecies, aggrandize, if poſſible, the 
Creator! becauſe they increaſe the 
number of the moſt precious of his 
Works. — But when woman departs 


from herſelf when ſhe puts off the 


divine delicacy of her ſex—when ſhe 
emulates not the character which, 


_ Sole> 
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Sabmon gives of 2 virtuous woman, * ſhe 


cenſes to be the firſt and the faireſt of 
Gop's Works: — ſhe deſcgnds from her 
rank in the creation; — man's ſoul and 
body no longer pant, with eager- trem- 
bling delight, to aſſimilate her to his 
inmoſt boſom nor does he any longer 
look up to het as he would to a Being 
ef the ſweeteſt, lojelieſt, and wen 

. att H N 

When man too, which: teal . 
neſs is derived from thoſe purſuits 

which cannot be attended to but in 
- FEACE, namely, the enlargement and 
elevation of the mind the extenſioni of 
commerce the encouragement of agri- 
culture and mechanics and the cul- 
tivation of the uſeful, polite, and libe- 
ral arts hen he is mad enough 


2 e 27 ng 
* Pivverbs, chap. XXI. Verſe 10. 
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to relinquiſh thoſe truly noble purſuits, | 
and indeed every real good, by taking 


up arms to FIGHT, at the command 


of a weak, avaricious, blood-thirſty, 


or ambitious Man, or ſet of men 
when, incited by inſatiable avarice, or 
by deluſive ambition, which is ſtill 
more inſatiable, he renounces Chriftia- 
nity, and all the fine feelings of huma- 
nity, —turning all his ſtrength againſt 


himſelf, his deſires centring in the de- 
ſtruction of his;own ſpecies, Which he 


will accompliſh at the expence of his 


own life, and even perhaps of the eter- 


nal ſalvation of his ohyn ſoul, run 
man departs from the dignity of his 
rational nature ;—he loſes his natural 


empire of the earth ;—every thing of 


value frriſping——and. .. ſhould. he by 
chance ſurvive; THESE days 'of blood 


. 


+ See Ruffon's Natural Hiſtory. 
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"and et poverty, Salbe, hor- 


rors, and apprehenſion, - when the de- 


luſive expectation of riches has ſubſided 


—when-the intoxicating fumes of what 
he fancied bis, or his nation's glory are 


diſpelled—he- ſurveys with a melan- 


choly eye, ruin and deſolation on every 
hand the arts buried the fountains of 


commerce dried up nations diſperſed 


Han enfeebled people the ruin of his 
own happineſs—the extinction of true, 


" BORE Ys oo unn of his real 


and Glory! reſtore tranquility to the 
world ſcatter or cut off the bloody 


| minded — let the preſumptuous—the 1 in- 


fernal tumults of war be diſpelled if 


poſſible for ever from the earth. - Diffuſe 


univerſally, the divine ſentiments of 


ne PEACE, forbearance, and uni- 
O 2 verſal 


ä e . and Eternal 1 
Fountain of Harmony, Peace, Goodneſs, 5 


8 


ſame time, influenced by the Demons 


(wy 
verſa religious taleration. Let hoſtile 
ſpirits be united and bound together with 


the ſilken bands of love and friendſhip; 


haſten the happy time, when Kings. 
their Miniſters, — aud their Parliaments! 
ſolemnly declare, that they delight in 
Peace, and in the proſpexity and hap- 
pineſs of the People, When at the 


of ambition, avarice, pervetſeneſs, and 
de ſolation, they continue to thin the 
ranks of mankind, and ſend forth the 
theepiſhly paſſive, the thoughtleſsly; 


_ zealous, and the bloody- minded, to de- 


vour the bread of the children of peace 


and induſtry ; and with fire and ſword, 
to diſſeminate murders and devaſtations, 


horrors and anguiſh, famine, beggary, 


and bankruptcies throughout the world, 


—negle&ing to cultivate and encourage! 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 


the uſeful, the liberal, and the beal-' 
ing arts, and the ns important and 


ſub- 


oo 


6 
= fublne ſriencosy and above all, dope 
1 lecting wiſely to enact, and mildly at 
| effectually to enforce th ſe neceſſary” 
laws, and that internal police, from 
which ſpring virtue, order, peace, con- 
fidence, wealth and happineſs, both bo 
public. and private. 01 1 haften thefe 
4 | thrice happy tires, "when man will 
1 » no longer 50 the aſpect of man —.— 

2 when his hand fhall drop for- ever Fu 
wurdering ſteel ;——when the devour- 
ing flames of war (always unneceſſary) 
18 | ſhall no more dry up the ſources of ge- 
FO nerations : hen nature drooping and 

convulſed with the wickedneſs and folly- 
of kings, and of their miniſters and 
people and groaning as it were under 
"  _ the prefſure of ever- growing taxes and 
NJ. calamities, now ſterile and abandoned, 
| ſhall reſume, with accumulated. vigor 
and delight, her former peaceful fegyn- 
dity ;—and eſpecially, when the hu- 
man e now TRI weakened, | 
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ſhall. 3 afreſh, i improve beyond 
compre enfion, and multiply without 
number! Then, O Gon, thou Per- 
tection 0 every Excellence! !!——then! 
tha 1 men and women reſume the dignity | 
of their "nature the vice-gerency of 
the world—and' epjoy in full meaſure, ; 

eery happineſs that Thou haſt ae ked 
to, their intellectual, as wall as to their 
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